ong, long ago - in 2004 - 
David Chang supposedly 
introduced the world to 
the steamed pork bun ... 
Never mind the fact that 
steamed buns have existed, 
according to Chinese lore, 
since the third century. 

Steamed buns date back to the 
Han Dynasty (206 BC-220 AD) 
and the Three Kingdoms period 
(220-280 AD). As the tale goes, 
while on a mission to southern 
China, military strategist Zhuge 
Liang encountered difficulties 
either in crossing a river or over- 
coming a plague. Advised that he 
would need to sacrifice the heads 
of 50 of his men, the general 
refused. Instead, he created 
balls of dough stuffed with meat 
to trick the gods, calling them 
mantou (translated as either "bar- 
barian head" or "trickery head"). 

Archaeologically speaking, 
steamed breads were born in 
East Asia. The researcher Dorian 
Fuller traces their develop- 
ment to a great divide between 
"Western" and "Eastern" cooking 
technologies. 1 Since East Asian 
civilizations developed water- 



tight ceramics early on, foods 
such as rice were treated wet 
(washed, boiled and steamed) 
rather than dry (pounded, grilled 
and baked). As milling practices 
were gradually introduced to 
China, a process of "Sinification" 
occurred; even once cereals like 
wheat were ground into flour, 
the Chinese still relied on the 
cooking legacies of steaming and 
boiling. The result was a culinary 
culture of noodles and steamed 
breads. From there, steamed 
dough took shape(s). 

Today, in China, when 
steamed as solid dough, they are 
called mantou; stuffed with meat, 
vegetables, or sweet pastes, they 
are called baozi (bao translates as 
"wrapped" or "package"). Various 
iterations across Asia identify 
themselves by some cognate: 
there's the Taiwanese gua bao 
(which translates roughly as "cut 
package"), Thai palapau, Vietnam- 
ese banh bao, Filipino siopao and 
even Hawaiian manapua. 

Not that Chang claims it really 
is his bun. In fact, he treats his 
supposed stroke of genius with 
amused confusion: "If Momofuku 



1 Fuller gave a talk covering this ground on "Civilisation: Feasting and Drinking" at the 
University College of London on 1 1 March 2014. He has also written up some aspects of 
this work in a chapter: Fuller, D., & Rowlands, M. 201 1. Ingestion and Food Technologies: 
Maintaining differences over the long-term in West, South and East Asia. In Interweaving 
Worlds: Systemic Interactions in Eurasia, 7th to 1st Millennia BC, Oxbow Books. 
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is 'famous' for something, it's 
these steamed pork buns. Are 
they good? They are. Are they 
something that sprang from 
our collective imagination like 
Athena out of Zeus' forehead? 
Hell no." 2 Regardless, Momofu- 
ku's bun has been written into 
popular belief as the Ur-bun, the 
one from which countless other 
craveworthy buns sprang forth, 
and to which all other buns must 
be compared. 

Since that fateful year when 
Momofuku Noodle Bar opened 
in New York City, plenty of 
inspired versions have sprung 
up where steamed buns had not 
previously existed, often making 
reference to their Manhattan 
forefather before acknowledg- 
ing their ultimate Asian origin. 
"They're just our take on a pretty 
common Asian food formula: 
steamed bread + tasty meat = 
good eating," Chang has said. 3 
Still, he deserves credit for iden- 
tifying its primal appeal. 

So why is the bao winning over 
the Western world? Could it 
be because steamed bread is 
relatively novel for the half of 
the world brought up on baked 
goods? Its texture is both lighter 
and moister than accomplished 
by an oven. When I spent time 
loitering around bun shops 
in New York and London, I 
overheard many customers liken 
the mouthfeel to "eating a cloud." 



Moreover, the shape, especially 
the clamshell-form popularized 
by Momofuku, is just plain 
familiar. As a container for juicy 
braised meats and sweet sauces, 
the steamed bun is akin to the 
sandwich, taco or slider. Eddie 
Huang, the enfant terrible chef 
behind Taiwanese gua bao 
shop Baohaus, explains: "I did 
what every culture does when 
Americans can't understand 
something: I put it on bread. 
From banh-mi to baos to arepas 
to Jamaican beef patties, it takes 
a little coco bread to make the 
medicine go down." 4 

What's indisputable is that 
the bao has been embraced for its 
flexibility. Countless fillings have 
taken up residence between the 
cushy folds of steamed dough, 
paying homage to local culinary 
traditions: Fried oyster bao 
feature at a restaurant in Balti- 
more, pastrami at a bar in New 
York. Steamed bread infiltrates 
buttery lobster rolls in Portland, 
Maine and the all-American PB&J 
sandwich in Houston, Texas. A 
fried chicken and gravy baozi 
emerged victorious on the 
reality cooking competition 
Supermarket Superstar. 5 And 
across the country in Los Ange- 
les (where Roy Choi famously 
introduced a different craze, 
Korean tacos), bao have taken on 
kalbi beef and kimchi. Mantou 
are even served whole in Paris 
alongside brie and grapes. 



The buns are becoming 
ever more mainstream: Bloggers 
around the world attempt to 
make them on their own, chron- 
icling disasters and triumphs. 
One New Yorker told me of 
a Fourth of July BBQ where 
supermarket-freezer bao were 
used to envelop lamb kebabs 
off the grill. And steamed buns 

Countless fillings 
have taken up 
residence between 
the cushy folds of 
steamed dough . . . 

have even inspired franchises. 
An 8-location mini-chain, Wow- 
Bao, calls Chicago home, and 
Australia's multi-city Wonderbao 
has stirred up competition in 
Sydney and Melbourne in the 
form of small shops Belly Bao, 
Bao Bun and Bao Now. 

The steamed bread adaptations 
and intermittently clever puns 
are a lens into the cultures in 
which they've emerged. Here, 
I've mapped some particular 
favorites that have captured the 
imagination of the masses. Go 
ahead and whet your anthropo- 
logical appetite. 



2 Chang, D., & Meehan, P. 2009. Momofuku 1st ed. New York: Clarkson Potter: page 79. 
'Ibid. 

4 Huang, E. 2013. Fresh Off the Boat: A Memoir. Spiegel & Grau: page 240. Huang has leveraged Baohaus' cult success into a career in what 
he calls "street food diplomacy." He waxes philosophic about race and culture on his own travel/food series on Vice Media Network, and 
a sitcom based on his autobiography is set to premiere on US network television early in 20 1 5. 

5 The winner, Benjamin Van Cleave of Pao! Buns, told me that he was enchanted by what he considered the perfect sandwich, and wanted 
to put iconic American sandwiches in an "exotic, dim sum-style package." His other offerings include a New Orleans-inspired muffaletta 
bao as well as a Reuben bao that puts pastrami in a steamed rye dough. See www.paobao.us/#!the_breads/c21kz 



City: Toronto, Canada 
Food Court Stall: Mean Bao 

Adaptation: "Curried calamari" and "5-spice beef bao" 

Fieldnotes: Mean Bao's name does double duty - it sounds like meen bow, the Cantonese 
pronunciation of the word for bread, even as it slangily boasts of the well-executed quality 
of its buns. Not everyone will pick up on the layered pun, but their fillings appeal to the 
diverse tastebuds of one of North America's most multicultural cities: curried calamari are 
on rotation, and five-spice beef a permanent fixture. 



City: Denver, USA 
Eatery: Ace Eat Serve 

Adaptation: Various "bao buns" with miso soup and salad, 
served ping-pong-tableside 

Fieldnotes: In the capital of Colorado, America's most active state, a night 
out at Ace Eat Serve may involve not just guzzling cocktails but also a bout 
of aerobic exercise in the ping-pong hall. After building up an appetite 
with some friendly volleys, customers can order Asian-inspired snacks. 
With a more ftesh-than-fried menu approach, steamed "bao buns" keep 
things eminently healthy. 



City: Los Angeles, USA 
Restaurant: Take a Bao 
Adaptation: Gluten-free options 

Fieldnotes: Leave it to LA to take the concept of bao and make it 
suitable even for the low-carb, vegan, and dairy-free tribes. Take a 
Bao's choice of white bun, wheat bun, or Bibb lettuce wrap caters 
to the Hollywood-health-conscious and supposed celiacs, while 
organic sweet soy tofu appeals to vegetarians and vegans in search of 
a meatless "pork bun." A special combo pairs bao with draft beer or 
cocktails, in case the occasion calls for schmoozing - or perhaps to 
dispel pre-audition jitters. 




City: Atlanta, USA 
Restaurant: Stationside 

Adaptation: "Biscuit Bao" (gin and molasses roasted Brasstown pork, plum BBQ sauce) 
Fieldnotes: At the hub of Atlanta's arts scene, within a historic warehouse-turned-live 
music venue, Stationside is a rustic modern cafeteria for creative midday brainstorming 
and less-lucid mid-concert refueling. The "biscuit bao" transforms Chinese pork buns 
into an American comfort food - buttery biscuits are stuffed with local farm-raised 
pork braised in molasses, that quintessentially Southern syrup, and given the enticingly 
glazed crust typical of a baked charsiu bao. 
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City. New York, USA 
Shop:Baohaus 

Adaptation: "Chairman Bad' (braised pork belly, Haus relish, crushed peanuts, Taiwanese red sugar, and cilantro) 
Fieldnotes: Plastered with Wu-Tang stickers and streetwear tags, the interior of Baohaus purveys a hip-hop sensibility 
and soundtrack. Eddie Huang opened Baohaus in 2009, staking claims to the bun's "rightful" Taiwanese provenance 
(though he tips his snapback to David Chang for putting bao on the radar). Most of these buns, garnished with cilantro 
and sweetened crushed peanuts, follow the gua bao formula closely. But the slab of pork inside the Chairman Bao is 
braised in vats of Cherry Coke (arguably taking its cues from Coca-Cola Glazed Ham, a Southern recipe). On April 20, 
a day that inspires outrageous junk food "munchies," Baohaus served up the "Cheeto Fried Chicken Bao," breaded in 
crumbs of the shockingly orange crunchy snack. 



USA & CANADA 




City: New York, USA 
Vendor: Big Bao 

Adaptation: "Steak and egg breakfast special" 
and "Ramps with saureed asparagus and 
shrooms" 

Fieldnotes: Big Bao is a pop-up vendor at 
Smorgasburg, the weekly outdoor "food flea 
market" in Williamsburg, Brooklyn, which 
attracts locals and tourists who have come to 
graze - sampling many foods, committing to few. 
The fillings in Big Bao's buns reflect the fact that 
Smorgasburg is part foodie destination (hence 
the iiber-seasonal produce such as ramps and 
asparagus), part hangover-killer (hence the greasy 
tribute to a steak and egg breakfast, the American 
diner special). 



City: New York, USA 
Restaurant: Fung Tu 

Adaptation: "Fried Chicken with Steamed Bun and Lap Cheong Gravy" 
Fieldnotes: Fung Tu is situated between Manhattan's Chinatown and the 
ultra-trendy Lower East Side in more ways than one. Its mixed pedigree 
plays out in the partnership between the owner of Nom Wah Tea Parlor, 
Chinatown's oldest dim sum house, and the executive chef, who is an alum 
of Per Se, one of NYC's most sought-after Michelin-starred restaurants. For 
brunch, a nostalgic riff on biscuits and gravy features steamed baozi stuffed 
with farmers' market ingredients; they're smothered in white gravy made 
from Cantonese sausage instead of the usual crumbled pork bits. 



City: Miami, USA 

Food Truck: Cuban Cube (now closed) 

Adaptation: "Croquetacos" (ham croquettes, avocado, Swiss cheese and 
homemade maple-bacon sauce) 

Fieldnotes: Miami, with its abundance of Cuban-Americans, sure enjoys a good 
croqueta de jamon: a morsel of ham wrapped in mashed potato, then breaded and 
deep-fried. In fact, at this October's Croquetapalooza, 1 3 restaurants vied to create 
the best version of the classic Cuban street snack. Cuban Cube's entry used the 
celebrated ham croquette as the pig in their version of a pork bun. They dubbed it a 
Croquetaco, a nod to the clamshell bun's resemblance to a corn tortilla. 




City: San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Food Truck: Baoricua 
Adaptation: "Asian-Rican Cuisine" 

Fieldnotes: Founded in August of this year, the two ladies behind Baoricua launched with the 
help of a successful GoFundMe campaign. As they told potential crowdfunders: Puerto Rico and 
Taiwan have a lot in common, i.e. not only do both have a melting pot attitude born out of island 
culture, but also a play on boricua, a self-identifier for Puerto Ricans. Their signature pork belly 
bun goes by the name "Chino Latino" and they're also working on a panko-crusted "Ginger- 
Gaaaahlic" tofu, tucked into bao alongside a fried plantain and roughly chopped salsa. 





City: Guadalajara, Mexico 
Restaurant: Deli Bao 
Adaptation: "Wa Bao," "Bao-Fajita 
Chipotle," and "Bao-chiote" 
Fieldnotes: Deli Bao's specialties 
are called panecitos Asidticos ("little 
Asian rolls") and most of their 
mainstay items do stay true to Asian 
flavors. The Wa Bao approximates 
the gua bao in both flavor and name; 
the chicken bao is drizzled in ginger- 
sesame sauce; and the veggie bao 
features miso-marinated mushrooms. 
Deli Bao's rotating specials are 
cheekier: their rendition of Tex-Mex 
fajitas tucks strips of grilled skirt 
steak, caramelized onions, and 
chipotle sauce into the steamed 
bread, while the Aztec achiote 
pepper features in their Bao-chiote, 
which they call "our most Mexican 
bao so far." 
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CENTRAL & 
SOUTH AMERICA 



City: Lima, Peru 
Restaurant: Maido 

Adaptation: "Steamed bun with pejesapo, tartar sauce, Nikkei 
Creole salad" 

Fieldnotes: The Japanese and Chinese populations of Lima are 
substantial and storied. As 1 9th century immigrants and their 
food traditions were folded into the Peruvian mainstream, hybrid 
cuisines known as Nikkei (the word for Japanese immigrants 
and their descendants) and Chifa (derived from the Mandarin 
words for "eat rice") came into being, blending techniques and 
ingredients from East Asia with those of South America. With 
Lima's abundance of seafood, Maido celebrates its unique 
placement at the intersection of cultures, stuffing its steamed buns 
with pejesapo, a frog-fish native to southern Peru. 
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City: Tel Aviv, Israel 
Restaurant: The Bun 

Adaptation: "Tb/u tandoori, zucchini, carrots, herbed yogurt" 

Fieldnotes: The open-air Shuk Ha'carmel (Carmel Market) is a haggler's paradise, where boisterous 
vendors peddle sheets of baklava, piles of halva, freshly strained labneh, herbs and spices by the 
kilogram; stalls of Mediterranean produce (olives, figs, dates, pomegranates, chickpeas, eggplant) sit 
alongside kosher butcher stations and fresh-pressed juice carts. At the entrance sits The Bun, serving 
"pan-Asian" dishes using produce plucked straight from the market. They use their bao bread like a 
hamburger bun, steamed as a roll and then sliced in half and branded with The Bun's logo. Inside, 
grilled carrots, zucchini and spice-rubbed tofu are slathered with a cooling yogurt. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 





City: Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Restaurant: Fukuro Noodle Bar 

Adaptation: #FreshOffTheBoat (slow-roasted beef, 
akusay, green apple & jalapeno relish) 
Fieldnotes: Like Momofuku Noodle Bar, this eatery 
serves their buns alongside steaming bowls of 
ramen, but Fukuro takes its cues not so much from 
David Chang as from Eddie Huang, with menu 
items named after the latter chef's autobiography. 
Taiwanese pride even shows up in the form of the 
#Linsanity bun, named after Taiwanese-American 
basketball sensation Jeremy Lin. The buns mingle 
Chang's signature use of hoisin sauce with the 
gua bao staples of pickled relish, cilantro and 
crushed peanuts. Still, the #FreshOffTheBoat bun 
includes their own signature twist; for steak-loving 
Argentinians, it only makes sense that pork should 
be replaced with beef. 



City: Doha, Qatar 
Restaurant: Spice Market 

Adaptation: "Barley and Buns" happy hour 
Fieldnotes: In the Muslim-majority nation of 
Qatar, pork buns ought to be taboo. And yet they 
can be found in the capital, thanks to the influx 
of foreigners to Doha, which has globalized 
considerably in recent decades. Accordingly, Spice 
Market offers pork and non-pork buns both, paired 
with a glass of beer or cocktail, presumably for 
tourists and expats who have no intention of 
keeping halal. 



City: London, UK 
Vendor: Bao 

Adaptation: Taiwanese xiaochi ("small bites") 
Fieldnotes: Bao is, quite appropriately, tucked into an artisan 
market near East London's painfully hip Broadway Market. 
Drawing on their backgrounds in design, fashion, and fine 
art, the Bao founders treat the composition of their snack 
buns with meticulous care. The making of each component is 
a performance in its own right: from the milk and tangzhong 
(water roux) starter for the buns and the hand-pressed brown- 
sugar peanut brick shaved over each pile of slow-braised pork, 
down to the hand-thrown ceramic plateware they are served 
on. This obsessive tinkering inspires pilgrimages from across 
London and further afield. 



City: Copenhagen, Denmark 
Restaurant: Pluto 

Adaptation: "Boiled duck and cucumber" and 
"Veal cheek with pickled cucumber" 
Fieldnotes: Pluto touts itself as a New York- 
inspired restaurant, which perhaps explains 
its cosmopolitan leanings, with French, 
Spanish, Asian, and Nordic influences 
mingling in a 12-course meal. Momofuku- 
style meat and lightly pickled vegetables 
seems to appeal to a sm0rrebr0d-oriented 
palate. Meats such as boiled duck and veal 
cheek approximate the silky textures of cured 
fish or boiled eggs, while cucumbers provide 
the contrasting crunch so common to Danish 
open-face sandwiches. 



City: Berlin, Germany 
Vendor: Bun.Bao 

Adaptation: Vietnamese "Lemongrass Tofu" 

Fieldnotes: The name is a transliterated nod to the bun most familiar to Berlin's sizeable Vietnamese 
population. Traditional banh bao contain pork and a hardboiled egg, but Bun.Bao's offerings follow the 
ever-trendy clamshell formula, with pork belly, marinated vegetables and fresh herbs sprinkled on top. 
Bun.Bao has been known to serve them up at the Bite Club "Street Food Party," aboard a vintage ship 
moored on the banks of hipster Kreuzberg, and the Neuheimat "Village Market" in the slightly grittier 
Friedrichshain across the river. These markets stay open well into the evening, which makes snacking on 
bao a regular pre-clubbing ritual for the partying set (aka most of East Berlin). 



City: Paris, France 
Cafe + Food Truck: Mum Dim Sum 
Adaptation: "Bao Au Chocolat" 
Fieldnotes: Parisian Bobos ("bourgeois bohemians") 
can either go to Mum's standalone canteen for leisurely 
nibbles from bamboo steamer baskets, or track down 
the mobile food truck for take-and-go formule (set 
lunch) to take away in a cardboard snack box. Typical 
dim sum dishes like pork xiu mai and shrimp bakao 
(aka siumai and bar gow) are offered in an atmosphere 
more reminiscent of a patisserie than an Oriental palace. 
Fittingly, the steamed baozi are stuffed with chocolate, a 
puffy alternative to its buttery continental counterpart, 
pain au chocolat. 



City: Barcelona, Spain 
Restaurant: Bar Canete 

Adaptation: "Chinese bread" (steamed bun with 
braised Iberian pork jowl, truffled sweet onions) 
Fieldnotes: Canete's casual barra (bar) and more 
formal mantel (tablecloth) dining rooms sandwich a 
graffiti-covered doorway in the heart of Barcelona's 
artsy Raval barrio. The menu is quintessentially 
Spanish, with a selection of 60+ dainty tapas dishes 
that is dwarfed by the wine and cava list. Their pork 
is sourced from pigs raised on the Iberian Peninsula, 
cousins to those who become jamon iberico on a 
platter of cured meats and cheese. 
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City: Stockholm, Sweden 
Restaurant: Matbaren 
Adaptation: Michelin-starred buns 

Fieldnotes: Steamed buns may have been first reborn in Momofuku's dining room, but in 
Scandinavia, they've been delicately nudged up a notch in innovation and poshness. Matbaren's 
pared-down but lively and practical approach to food echoes the reigning Swedish design aesthetic. 
"Steamed Bun of Pork Belly" is served with green tomatoes, a sprig of fennel pollen, a dusting of 
chilli, and a moist towelette. "Steamed Bun of Braised Beef" comes paired with a Scottish ginger 
beer that complements the spicy oxtail and julienned cucumber. 




City: Bangalore, India 
Restaurant: Fatty Bao 
Adaptation: "Asian Gastro Bar" food 
Fieldnotes: On the subcontinent, Chinese food 
has a reputation as being just greasy stir-fries. Fatty 
Bao is one of the new restaurants working to shift 
perceptions, and not simply by adopting a more 
contemporary "comic book" look in place of the usual 
opium-den stylings of Chindian restaurants. The 
owner of Fatty Bao claims that his "open-faced" buns 
were inspired by (who else?) David Chang, and the 
East-meets-West influences are uniquely palatable: 
the "Fried Fish Bao" is reminiscent of British fish and 
chips, with its curry mayonnaise and malt vinegar. 
Meanwhile, the "Fatty Bao PB&J" features twice- 
cooked pork belly, crisped with a mustard-miso jam. 




